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Therws guat uew fiction at Viking! 


The novel of a woman doctor helplessly in love 
within the walled life of a hospital 





Between two dawns, the personal destinies of the staff members 
at Yeoman’s Hospital had reached a climax. Within that strangely 





isolated world, a drama of love and ambition was being acted out. 
That drama Miss Ashton has vividly captured in this intriguing 


$2.50 


story of an English hospital. 


HELEN ASHTON 
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The lives of three 
who offered the gift of love 


An exciting novel—as 
irish as shamrocks and revolt 















These radiantly fresh and 
imaginative stories are 
linked by the theme of 








love —the love of the gen- 
erous and strong that 






In an intensely dramatic 
atmosphere, Jim Phelan 
tells the story of a young 
Oxford man who found his 
destiny in Ireland — love 
































stretches the horizon of all 
it touches. $2.00 


Edita Morris 


THREE WHO 
LOVED 


by the author of 
My Darling From the Lions 


and a cause for which he 
had to fight. $2.50 


Ba Phelan 


“One of the most thoroughly enjoyable and delicious books you'll 
ever have the fortune to read.’’—A. C. SPECTORSKY, Chicago Sun. 

































JOHN STEINBECK’S new novel is “bitter and uproariously 
funny ... Under its sentimental and pleasant exterior the book cuts 
% deeper than either Grapes of Wrath or Moon Is Down.”—GERALD W. 
JOHNSON, N. Y. Herald Tribune. ‘“Steinbeck’s most satisfactory book 

. the one I have most enjoyed reading.”—EDMUND WILSON, The 
aie Yorker. $2.00 
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include “other mocratic leaders from within Pola 
abroad.”” Meanwhile, Pravda has lost no time in 
Mikolajczyk and classing him with anti-Russian 
Arciszewski. This is clearly unfair. In the next we 
might well think twice before hurling “fascist” 


’ 1 ’ 1 4 , 

thousands of French an who dares touch the sacred ark of the Yalta cove: 
emocratic practice t 7 detail is not e jui 
le. The elements of disastrous ci' 
C re ciements OF disastrous Civ 

sh situation. Whether tl 
the maintenance of 

; 

Polish leaders of 


; Y aita proposals. 
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3E THE | ; OF SWEDEN IN 
war? The Swedish press has been 
and the general conclusion appea 
should not actually enter the v 
AN INVITATION TO MEET THE ould be prepared to intervene ‘'so as to uphold ot 


Mediterranean” in order to save lives,” as the servative Sjdsvenska D 
the Crimea Conference, Gen Malmoe puts it This may seem a distinction with 


cited French economic ference, but what Swedes appear to have in mind 


Id not leave Paris at this possibility that the north of Germany will be overt 
WAT 


vas to remind Mr. Roosevelt of the Nazi garrisons in Denmark and Norway cut ot! 


purpose of his escape. The German military and civil leaders in the 
lusion from tries, together with the local quislings, knowing t 


' ' 1 P ! 
genuine grievance cannot be x o mercy, would no doubt seek to fight to th« 
ussion by the Big nd: the Norwegian and Danish partisans, ill armed 


n which no country has are, wou!d certainly redouble their efforts to destr 
ual importance on oppressors. Since the Western Allies are unlikely 
tion of Eurone, troops to spare { relief ex pedition to the north, th 


itly asserted, might well be a period of bloody and uneven guer 
while the in which many Norwecians and Danes would be 
and their countries still more devastated. It is at t! 
“trusteeships ” he § les might un ike “‘police measures 
the second- urpo s the liberal monthly Nordens Fribet s 
while we reventing the Germans after their collapse from 
To this end, this magazine 
“immediately inquire of the Ni 
hed there. For the Big ernment and the Allied High Command how 
cS it theirs in order 
s an end as pos ible to Nt 
slavery.” Even the once pro-Nazi Aftondbladet s 
from which t “humanitarian obligations” may make Swedish int 
necessary. On these grounds it could 
Fay 


enough, for the Norwegians are suffering ! 


and starvation. Sweden's neutrality, whatever g 
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Three and PROSPECTS FOR SETTLING CHINA'S INTI 
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seneral Anders, command conflict have again dimmed as a result of a virtual bre 


nat T 
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fought with great distin in Kuomintang-Communist negotiations. In an effort 


o 
' { 


former Premier and responsibility for the breakdown on the Communi 


ing general sup Chungking government has issued an official statemct 


j 
> . ! 


hinese Communist Party, (2) inclusios 


ption to certain details claring that the terms rejected by Yenan included (1) 
( 


Daily Herald. It is to be nition of the 
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la Wor it Communist official the national military council, 


hiarged to inclusion of Communist and non-Kuomintang represen 
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{ ) I both h Ca din ! til and 
i Iuiness O rk , patient mind have already become 
| of the J ) id he: In the next issue of 
/ Marvin Low 1al will tell the significance of 
M szold’s care Here we mark the passing of a dis- 
ied woman, who has created a legend of devotion toa 
qa 


Lhe Mexico Conference 


HE Ministers’ meeting which opened in 
Mexico this week may well prove more important than 

all | ious Pan-American conferences, There are many polit- 
ical and econo ‘roblems concerning the transition from 
war to peace which require full and frank discussion between 
this country and its Latin American neighbors. Among the 
political 1s }, the primary one ts to prevent fascism from en- 
tr hing tt f if We ro Hem: ph re alter its d reat 
im | 2) sul taken since Pearl Harbor to 
| ind cnemy proj iganda, the fact remains 

that on tl f tory the Latin American countries like 








pport coOninenta 


} 


the atmosphere of the 


conference by suggesting 
minence of a declaration of war against Germany 
anyone at this late date. 

Latin 


tained that the discussion of the case of Argent: 


, 
Various American spokesmen have rig! 


dispose of the issue of Nazi penetration in America. \\ 


their belicf that the conference must also come to 
, . . 1 ) 1 1 
the situation in Bolivia, Brazil, and all countries w 


attitudes exist, combining an official policy of « 


with the United Nations with fascist methods and 


of a totalitarian continent. They believe it a matter « 
tay hot le problem of niitting n rd it } 
Wiportance that the f lem of pulling an end to | 


aclivities be squarely faced. In the opinion of Lat 


cans the only way of cutting off this evil at its sou 





with which leaders of 
cal parties represented at the recent meeting called | 
dent Grau San Martin in Havana requested that 
ture of diplomatic 1 


with Franco. When that happens our delegation v 


Mexico collective ruj 
in a most awkward position if at the same ¢ 

United States is busy concocting a new deal with Fra 
order to provide supplies to UNRRA or for any oth 


gti 


sal economic issue that the conference 


— 
~ 
~ 


der is that of the transition from war to } 
time conditions, and it will have to develop a plan to 
this coming period of readjustment. Uniteu States 
ance to the very idea of such a plan, especially among 
trialists and business men, is well known. But in t! 
ion of outstanding Latin American experts, unless a 
agreed to the process of transition is destined to creat 


able difficulties and much friction between the Un 


1 


States and Latin America. The problems are varied 


diincult. Many Latin American countries fear that, 
the war is over, we are going to pursue a policy of “d 


ing’ cheap goods that will ruin their newly created 


dustries, many of which were built up at our suggestion 


with our help to serve wartime needs. Others fear that, 
to pressure from farmers’ groups, the United States will 
its doors more firmly than before against Latin-Am 


The only way out is a plan that will ps 


vheat and meat 


a and San Francisco 
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BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 











from th \ 1 invasion of the Japane home 
i f ) | p Obable without a pre Jus 
on ( ’ 

Great as | | re, the performance itself ind 
its immediate consequences are thrilling and grandiose enough. 
| task f Ip h para d up af 1 down < ily three 
] fred les off the coast of Honshu stretched out two 
hundred miles over the sea. The size of Admiral Mitscher’s 
fi our f 1 ‘Task Fo 8—may be judged from 
tl I po 5 uy rortress pilots who were over Tokyo 
on the first day of the attack: they estimated that 1,200 
carrier-based plan ; were in the air at one time. Essex-class 
‘ ers—the big ones irry about 90 aircraft; CVE’s—' baby 
flat-toy ( 6. However you divide 90 and 36 into 
1,200, this ins a iot of carriers 

Airfields in the Tokyo area apparently suffered heavily, 
with the Am n fighters going in low and fast to strafe 
irked Japanese planes, hangars, ammunition buildings, and 
supply dumps. The carriers also launch dive-bombers, which 
can attack airfield installations, factories in the industrial area, 
doc ! p in the | harbor. Torpedo bombers are 
used against shipping or as though they were bombers against 
ground installations. These three prime weapons make an 
extraordinarily versatile and flexible team for destruction. The 
high des yncentration which is possible in attacks of 
this kind tends to saturate the enemy's defenses, especially 
in ti-aircraft batteries; and the carefully timed schedule 
for bringing planes in over a period of hours tends even 
mo trong! to exhaust the defenders and to compound 
the difficulties of keeping interceptors aloft and ground fires 
l idet c¢ ol 

M her's carriers, his striking weapons, are well protected 

by battleships and th her components of a screening force 
ruisers, destroyers, destroyer escorts. Effective reconnais- 

sance of th rrounding waters is provided by wide-ranging 
navy patrol planes and by outlying submarines—tentacles 
through which no ible enemy force has much chance of 
Slipping detected. If h a force should come, we have 
the word of an oflicial navy poke man in Washington that 
{ her's f ilone is stronger than the entire Japanese 
' it O | fleet which now, to American naval 
I ) ) { if od-sized task force."’ This 
he { that all the Japanese ships damaged 


mt Battle f Leyte Gull (th «ond battle of the 


t yin O w been repair 1. The rising sun 
| k | ) iply through th lestruction of 
) t i two | of the PI lippin ; 

! t thir 1 th isto hinge vrowth of ¢] 

{ ) na Lv | nd vulgar fellows t hit 
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wages offered them, might well be given a 1 
thanks for the tremendous job of constri Yt 





performed 
That construction job means that while 


are belaboring the whole Tokyo area and his 
} > | 


men are ready to take on the « 


ire Japanese navy 


ships of Admiral Spruance’s Fifth Fleet can bom! 
Jima, 


! while ships of the Seventh Fleet cover th 
Janding on Bataan. (Spruance’s command is desig 


Vifth Fleet, Halsey’s the Third Fleet; Mitscher’s task 

under them alternately ) Hard fighting and a lot of n 

up still remain to be done on Luzon, and in Mani! 

two weeks after General MacArthur announced the lit 
' 


But already the center of gravity of th 


of the city. 


war has moved north and east—back toward Pearl | 


by a twist of geography and strategy—to the Volcano | 
Here Admiral Blandy’s task force has been bom! 
after more than seventy consecutive days of air attacks 
same target. Here also is where some of the bloodiest 
of the Pacific will take place, now that the invasion 
have gone ashore to wrest a fine prize from the enemy 
Iwo Jima is nothing but a concentration of military st 


of enormous value to whoever holds it. From it the ] 


have been able to detect and intercept our Supe: 


flights from Saipan and from Tinian, now reveale 


£ the world’s largest airdrome. From it the | 


the site 
States Army Air Forces can bring Japan’s war in 
under daily attack. The 1,500-mile round-trip flight to 1 
can be made comfortably not only by what General 
likes to call 


tors) but by regular medium bombers such as the M 


the last of the small heavy bombers” (1 


and especially by long-range fighters. One can safely 


< 


a pattern of aerial bombing over Honshu which wil! 


relate the missions of very heavy, heavy, and medium bombers, 


all of them escorted by fighters (Marianas-based ‘ 


fortresses will rendezvous with fighters from Iwo Jima en 


route ). 
The dispersal of Japanese industry, aircraft ind 


lustre 


particular, has already begun. The landing in the Vol 


will undoubtedly hasten the work. The enemy is still a! 
produce about 1,500 aircraft a month, more than we ar 


rently destroying: so the situation now becomes a ra 


time, with the Japanese trying to break down their prod 


into sub-assemblies and the Americans trying to get Iwo Ji: 
airstrips into Operation in time to prevent this. 

Tokyo Radio said last week that the United States is 
ing to destroy the Japanese air force. The naval spol 
in Washington said the enemy might be correct in 
surmise. This makes it unanimous. 

These developments indicate a gratifying speed-up 


insolent pec rade off Tokyo d 
Pac ifi 


we now actually have freedom of 


, ‘ ! »” 
Pacific war. Mitscher’s 


strates the extent to which the fleet has won « 
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that appropriation. But if this is the correct inter] 
why did Acting Secretary Grew announce on January 26 
that the United States would be repre nted on the Wats 
Crimes Commission by Pell’s former deputy, Lieutenant 
Colonel Joseph V. Hodgson, former Attorney General of 
Hawaii? 

If Pell’s elimination is merely due to Congressional action 
and not to State Department hostility, why did Grew de- 
cline to answer when asked whether Pell would return to 
London if Congress reconsidered and made the $30,000 
available? Finally, I would like to note that Chairman An- 
derson of the House committee says he was under the im- 
pression that the State Department did not need the $30,000 
but had enough to carry on until the fiscal year beginning 
July 1. Where did he ge 
dicated that he would take a favorable attitude toward a 
request for a deficiency appropriation in the pending deft- 


i 


ret that impression? The chairman in- 


ciency bill. But though other deficiency items from the State 
Department were sent to the committee ten days ago, the 
$30,000 item was not among them. The department blames 
the Bureau of the Budget. There is something fishy here. 
“There will be no diminution,’’ Grew said augustly in the 
Pell announcement on January 26, “in the interest or activity 
of this government in the general subject of the punish- 
ment of war criminals.’’ Would the editors of The Nation 
(page the shade of Godkin) permit me less augustly to say 
“horse feathers’? Pell had been back from London almost 
two months at the time that statement was made; yet the 
department hadn't been inte rested enough to arrange a con- 
ference at which Pell and Roosevelt would have a chance to 
discuss Pell’s experience and problems in London with legal 
and other officers of the department. Nor was Pell given a 
chance to discuss them with Stettinius or Grew. Grew is the 
main source of our tender concern for Hirohito, and the 
State Department's international lawyers live in the shadow 
of the late James Brown Scott, who joined with the Japanese 
at the Versailles conference to help save the Kaiser and other 
heads of state from responsibility for war crimes. These de- 
partmental lawyers are mor concerned with the hallowed 


; 


antiquarianisms of academic intern itional law than with pun- 


ishing wat iminals. International law today, like the com- 
mon law and equity in the past, calls for robust and creative 
minds with et yagh faith in themselves to adapt past concepts 
to new needs. There is little evidence of either quality in the 


State Department. In London I am sure many Tories fear 


war-crime trials; were H or Ribbentrop to take the stand 
in his own defe her might involve a good many mem- 
bers of the British aristoct There is also an undercurrent 
of Anglo-Americat py lass hostility to the trial of war 
criminals; once begun, it would be almost impos le to pro- 
tect financial and business -opposite numbers in the Axis 





4i\X1S Crimes, 


75 Years Agoin The Nation” 














NEGRO, Mr. Revels, has been elected Senat ( 
Mississippi, and is awaiting the admission of 





to take his seat. . . . There is a touch of the con 


Revels’s being the successor of Jefferson Davis.—F, 
1870. 








SALNAVE, the Haitian political chief, has just di 
may be called the natural death of noted Spanish A 
. for he was shot the other day by a fi 






politicians 





soldiers —February 3, 1870. 





THE FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT—which provides : 
“the right of citizens to vote shall not be denied or « 
by the United States, or by any state, on account 







color, Or previous condition of servitude,’’ and that “C 





gress shall have power to euforce this prohibition by 
priate legislation’’"—has received the ratification of the : 






site number of states—February 10, 1870. 






WHETHER THE PRESIDENT [Grant] and his Ca 
are so incompetent as Congress seems to think, is a point we 
will not discuss. Like Horace Walpole, we wonder 
after all, there may not be a vast deal of cleverness in getting 
along at all without brains. But, whatever may be the ca) 
ity of the present executive officers, it is quite certain thi 
the House of Representatives is not so overstocke: 
genius as to be able to look down from any lofty height 
them.— February 10, 1870. 





















ONE OF THE MOST promising signs in the Reconst: 
tion process is an interchange of amenities which late); 
place in the United States District Court at Richmo: 
tween Judge Underwood and Mr. Henry A. Wise, scmetime 
Governor and more recently rebel general, who appeared a 
counsel at the bar in an action for damages. . . . The lawyes 
were somewhat astonished by it, and no wonder, conside: 









ing the coid, heartless character which legal proceed: 
have hitherto had. We look forward to see the day when t 
tedium of every trial will be lightened by instrument 







music, an occasional song or anecdote from the bench, 2 





perhaps readings or recitations now and then from fem 





‘ 


members of the bar, and the introduction of a baby or 





to be passed around toward junch-time.—February 17 
{Ed. Note: Henry A. Wise was the Governor of Vi 
who refused to reprieve John Brown. } 









AFTER STRENUOUS DEBATE, when debate was 
superfluous, the bill to admit Mississippi was pas 
Thursday by the Senate, as it came from the Hous 
February 24, 1870. 







vote of fifty to cleven 





BOOKS OF THE MONTH: William Morris, “The Eat 
Paradise, Part III’; Alfred, Lord Tennyson, “The Ho 


Grail, and Other Poems,” 













1¢ Legal Case Against Fiitler 


BY RAPHAEL LEMKIN 









HITLER: H 
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tent istoms, treatic and ethical concepts (laws 


> 4110 t ( ICC} 





). A comparatively new phenomenon in world 





Cill rged recognition OF the need 





d and sovereign states to live in harmony and 
; : : ; ‘ ; 11 courtesy, and pr f mutual ; It O | 
ith one another. The evolution of international law i t} a pi 





osed that states would protect individuals on the i 
7 P 1 f . : -] = ; I 





moral standards 










has repudiated that implicit 


f Na ialism 






Necess 
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suilicicnt 






nd initions for this purpcse. It is su gested 











lf of responsibility 


Is the restoraticn of such responsibility for 






t facto law? Is tt a destruction of the guar- 





] ‘ ™ + ‘ - - , 
al liberty? Do we not adhere to the prin- 











r ni I an rustify rime, oppression, 












‘ - i P i¢ anc "1 count 
OLDery it OvVerrules wseir internectualiy-—— 








for. 





very foundations of its own existen The: 
BS shee acted with neemeditation and dd: 
necessary formulation of international procedures Hitler acte —S a icl 
4 s « } 
one of the crimes that he instigated. He ts g f 












preexisting conceptions of right and wrong cannot 
i A ? 
’ hte oe ing murder and torture, prostitution of wome abduct 
preted as ex post | law. Legal technicalities and é I 
14 ' , of children, blackmail, pillage, extortion, arson, 1 ving 
in international law have | 1 and must cont 2 
stolen goods, and false imprisonment. He revived slavery in 
ibord te to the basic } of human con- £0 I , y 
! al . i te , ; il Ia 





tne technical k i nse, as prohi 














' A decree which was promulgated in Riga on March 19, 


1942, read 


















ly unprecedented ituation in international rela- 






_ r Ile Vad oT . f - slarcy he ne 
xCurs. < aralie essit yt liarging the < - . , , 
» & par 1 necessity for er Ns aw Section 2 (1). Employers of Jewish labor 7 





| law is presented. After the signing of the - the ID “or ; I 
s 4 i ati 





t Secretary Stimson urged the lawyers Commissioner. w rdat with « 





on the implementation of this great international act lis! 





ving war. Unfortunately, not much was done. There is The effect of such 





Opportunity to enlarge and implement inter- 1uman being 








work animals, wl 


cl 1 


| law. Shall we fail again? 






scle right to compensation. One should not overlook: the 


1 ! 


uct that slavery is expressly recognized by international law 
a specific international crime and that jurisdiction for the 
trial and punishment of such crime is available before the 


courts of the nation in which the person ac ised is appre- 
I 


iffic in women, which Hitler fostered for the use of his 
! . torn ' | r . +} | le 
armies, 18 also ¢ pecilic international crime with admissipie 


A 


diction before courts of other countries 


It is recognized in international law that if a criminal, 
ing from political motives, commits a crime of an es- 


vecially heinous character, he cannot claim the privilege of 


z a political criminal. Hitler must therefore be consid- 
ered a common criminal. When one man is murdered, it is 
murder. We cannot accept the proposition that organizing 
the murder of millions is less than murder. 

THE PLEAS OF SUPERIOR ORDERS AND ACTS OF STATE 

The crimes of Hitler's associates will probably be de- 
fended on the pleas of superior orders and the carrying out 
of acts of state. A subordinate who carries out the orders of 
his superior in command may plead that the responsibility 
for his act cannot rest with him but with the person who 
issued the order. In German military law this plea is not 
accepted as an absolute defense. Even within the terms of 


their own law, members of the German military forces can- 


not successfully invoke such a plea. 


The greatest and most atrocious crimes, however, have been 




















“| APPEAL TO COMMON SENSE! 


committed by the S. S. and the Gestapo. The special char. 


acter of these organizations precludes their members 
invoking the plea of superior orders. The purposes 
S. S. and the Gestapo were understood by all ¢ 
They are organizations dedicated to murder, loot, 
ture, outside of any civilized legal order. Enlistme 
voluntary, and even if the voluntecr was naive b 
enlistment, the extended probationary and trainin 
made inescapably clear the criminal character of th 
he undertook to perform. Persons professionally eng 
crime cannot defend themselves by pretending to hav< 
under legal compulsion. 

All Hitler's associates will probably also use, in t! 
fense, the argument that their deeds were acts of the G 
state. In international relations it has been an accept 
ciple that a person acting in the name of his state and 
the authority of that state is responsible for such acts on); 
before the courts cf his own state, not before the courts of 
other states. This defense is inapplicable to Hitler's associ. 
ates in relation to the crimes they committed while in office 
To begin with, the state, as a legal entity, cannot be held 
criminally liable, and can offer only civil satisfaction. Crime 
is individual and personal. The exclusive responsibility 
the state for its servants before international law can be 
admitted only if there are substantial grounds for trusting 
that the state will act in good faith against the criminal in 
volved. It is obvious that these grounds will not exist 
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ebruary 24, 1945 













. : ( ny. Even in the democratic ny that emerged principle that a st sant 
' the last war, before the judiciary was corrupted by can admit this 7 nle wit! 
\ the war-crime trials were farcical of organized socict 
e genuine technical and political considerations are ln a second a Dr. 1 
But even more fundamental is the fact that / , rey p ¢ 
c ting such a plea we should recognize the implied zens and of 
| se [/: e e- e 
jf ao 
: | nl V7] / 
L 
BY ROBERT FLEISHER 
O Italtan I t don't under } 
A BOUT one m«¢ h after the assault on t Goth Lit to he bothered | 
‘ began, a soldier at the front recetved a letter f ’ The man the front 
A his wife. It had been a month of bitter fiehtine under death and blood and ! | 
. possible conditions of weath d terrain. We ibout any pect of 
: tered « f hat month some of o highest « t 1 tru ! I i 
= oe 1 to tl! t soldier 1, “Listen to what 1 t es Oo | 
' s: ‘IT am so glad you are in Italy instead of in hates his 
. where all tl ‘ ts the v f } 
| ( which follow st loud } ( I 
| ux i 
+ hemehner of the denshhes wi — hell and } 
: 5 el nor. but there was an Lipton enh tthe toot , 
+ + ” P pleasant to | The soldier’s letter om? _ i A 
€ : e 
en from a stranger It doesn 
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wn the lit until the whole army resents the civil more than , 
1 it is equally futile to try to st th eral weal war sce And 
en the closest ties with hom é 1 by the ! y steady stream ol lool 
tion nd A do Nn other facto the fror f t 
the douchhov is specifically f rned with is the Aside from } nat f 
by I | O At i wr } } m throu h the a f ] | +} ( | P 
ire, the radio, the press le from friend back home, his f nd f 
W mar 1s th yuntry tn nk yit th " a ) | A ! 
h what can he expect in t future? In the rib} with his |] 
f rsonal contacts oV 1 long period of time shaver f nd 
, r tends to rely on fort n does not stand f 
» CO (ry Ss | € And . nat { . % ey< QO he I 
( re 1 At to th t « think the thr 
‘ 1 as a co filled with cowh« anesters, and ‘ i's war-t 
id ent millionaires today } t America to the whole count t 
overseas as a country filled with thoughtless, un- they are told 
ending, still emotionally adolescent peopl ho “They don't know 
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Id Yo e the popular fables of the day than Fle has read, recently, of American business 1 
the jolt of learning the real thing sought transportation to Belgium a few days after | 
lo a lesser extent radio programs and magazine articles, fell, to ‘‘look after their business interests.’” He has 
the accompanying advertisements, are causing the same Paris importers eager to open shop at once. It 
type of resentment here. Most of our radio programs are necessary to report how this affects the fighting 
non-com! 11 rebroadcasts, and many magazines have over- man, who takes out his disgust on the home front in 
edit tripped of all advertising, but regular edi- Finally, there are all the miscellaneous bits of in 
tions also find their way here and are so widely passed tion which reach the front-line soldier through his 
yund that soldiers become familiar with the general char- town newspapers and service publications. There 
f their nts. In magazines the G. I. is interested storics of a town in Texas passing the hat so that 
pi , ings which pertain directly to him as a soldier Patton may have a thousand-dollar bill to wave in | 
tion in which the main characters are soldiers, articles of the Sinatra “‘riots,”’ of dances for prisoners of w 
t the army or about the soldier and the war. But he is like these come in every week and damage the s 
embittered and frustrated by what he reads. Popular maga- between home front and fighting man. 
war fiction, frankly escapist in nature and meant for Accounts of the coddling of German prisoners of v 

yne consumption, is no longer wanted even in places where by this time been pretty well discredited. Just h 
reading matter of any kind is at a premium. The physically started and how they reached the men overseas is n 
miserable and spiritually exhausted doughboy cannot stom- clear, but they did reach them and were believed, 

the wonderful life of the fiction soldier with his oppor- drove another wedge into the soldier-civilian gap. 7 
tune furloughs to marry the heroine and his experiences that nials, when they were forthcoming, were not nearly 
could never happen to a combat infantryman Circulated as the original stories. 

Even more antagonizing are the run-of-the-mill war-effort And now the doughboy reads of the elaborate prep 
advertisements. The doughboy is proud of his equipment. being made at home for the celebration of victory in ! 
He recognizes the production miracle which has provided —of barbers planning to leave their lathered custor 
t ms for h ind the soldiers of a dozen other nations. their chairs, of storekeepers preparing to board up wi 
But he has little sympathy with companies which feel it of arguments over whether liquor stores should ot: 
t sary to spend thousands of dollars a month to tell the not stay open. I don’t know how the soldiers in the 
v | that their contributions are the backbone of every nines will react the day Germany capitulates. They 
fight, that they too are making sacrifices, and that they will happy, of course, but I rather imagine there will be 
continue to make sacrifices until the war is over. And when of dignity in their rejoicing, a quiet thankfulness for | 

yidiers themselves appear in the advertisement as part of selves and regret for their friends who aren't there 
the text or art work, the G. I. looks in vain for a shred of men aren’t sure how people figure it back home, but far 
similarity between him and ‘‘those guys.” as they are concerned there is always the Pacific. 






Racial Dialectic: Missourt Style 


BY CAREY McWILLIAMS 
















ipported Negro university, set up in 1939 














ruled that Missouri must either admit Lloyd Gaines, a sponse to the mandate of the Supreme Court in the ¢ 
Negro, to the law school of the University of Missouri case. Seven students are enrolled—four in the first yea: 
or | ide, within the ite, educational facilities equal in in the senior year. The all-Negro faculty consists of 
( y res} to those avaiable at the state university. The full-time instructors, one part-time instructor, and a lib 
le a similar ruling in 1940 on the appli i- there is also a clerical and secretarial staff. The sch 
of I Bluford to attend the school of journalism housed in a building that would accommodate six o 
Uni ity of Missouri hundred students. Enrolment cannot be increased by the 
implications of the two decisions not only for the idmission of white students, for this would be con 
border state of Missouri but for the entire South were im- to existing constitutional and statutory provisions, and 
i ly 1 nized. The leading Southern newspapers ex- doubiful whether even Japanese American evacuees fro: 
| | the view that there was no point in trying to evade West Coast could be admitted if any applied. Four ot! 
{ and it keleton graduate courses” for Negroes present students are from St. Louis, one from the D 
wld eventually have to be established in all! state univer of Columbia, one from South Carolina, and one 
lim ud the Raleigh, Missouri, News-Obses 3 Louisiana 
1s moved under our feet.’ In part the low attendance is due to the war, for th 
The smallest law school in the world 1s now functioning four students were enrolled in 1939 and thirty in 1 
1300 Ferdinand Street, in the heart of the Negro district 1941, and 1942. The school was closed in 1943 for lac 
»f St. Louis. It is the law school which Lincoln University, of “properly accredited” students—it is rumored that the 
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Under What Banner? 


BY JOHN SCHOLTE NOLLEN 


lead in implementing 
line a fo j nfe “cA hi 1 f 
, alung a ood conierence, WhHICD Was 
retton Woods and Dumbarton Oaks, and wi! 
by the San Francisco conference. Out 

h national olitical organization, we k 
ranization will not meet the demands 
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rt; it will natural! 
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y have faults 
rect. Can it be relied upon to keep the 
chill said last September to Lord Cecil 
been prevented if the Le 
sed with courage and loyalty by 
If the enfeebled League, without th 
ited States, could have been so u 


1 organization of the United 


rl N 


participation of the United States, 
ire peace for which no unilateral 
iny one nation, however extensive, ca 
an enormous 
professionally trained The bills for peace-time conscription laid before C: 
ever-dev eloping milit ry lege security” as the incentive for the proposed legi 
y a military equipment somewhat scent history proves conclusively that in modern wa 
nt war equipment. 1 can be secure by its own might. France felt 
- plan for our military preparedness in time : behind its Maginot Line and boasted of the best 
n be justified by only one assumption, which is not in the world. Germany was assured that its invincible 
in the minds of our military leaders as an article quering Wehrmacht and preponderant air force pla 
ional faith—namely, that there will be another beyond any danger of attack. Japan seemed in an impreg 
ur within ‘w years; in which case the military position, shielded by the wide Pacific in its conqu 


this country would be the first to boundless natural resources. England is an armed 


ed. By whom? That question is left hanging in the powerfully defended by sea and in the air, but millions oi 


men and weapons are no defense against the V-bombs ¢! 


nother presupposition is exercising the minds have devastated London. Uniting against the threat of v 
litical and economic authorities in the United no longer a matter of choice for the nations; it has bec 
[ grim and inescapable necessity. There is no longer any 


i 


it 1s possibl. to set up an internationa 
ill bring an assurance of peace, not only thing as unilateral security. Safety through national de! 
‘sion at the source, but, even more im- is a mirage. And the new weapons that are already 
ommon incentives for war. Out shadowed in this war make the hope of an isolated | 

more illusory 


er would ly 


We cannot have it both ways. We must pin our faith ¢ 














Darlan Over Athens 


BY PHILIP JORDAN 


imous Greck diplomat who escaped from | 
try in January, 1944), “if God Almighty Himsei! 
come down from heaven with a rifle in His hands, ar 


| lad | ; ae ' ard 
bended knees were to implore the Italians to take up 

1 } at 1 . 
whichever side they wished, they would laugh in H 
"Ty 1 


[hey knew also that instead of encouraging the 


conscious workers of northern Italy to revolt, we v 


London, January 16 the risk of prolonging the war, blowing them to pic 


llies sailed into the Mediterranean at American and British bombs. It was a paradox th 
of November, 1942, they have been have bewildered better men. 
ppointing In the circumstances it was natural for them, cut off 
assassinated less than two months later—to were, to suppose that the pattern of Allied diplomacy; 


They began by a 


terms of the good deal clearer than in fact it is, and to believe t 
less committed to oblit- belligerence was a purely political device whose ma 
the list of their consequent poses were to stifle the proper aspirations of the | 


common man and to replace one form of reaction by ai 


1 re | 1 ? 4 } —<- 4 x DP a " rn on 
itless to apportion blame in all but the In this belief the leaders of the Greek revolt agai 
resent state of Greece, where the British govern- German occupation felt it necessary to reconsider th« 


il 


w solely responsible for maintaining the preten- cies, and they came to the natural conclusion that 


DY _— i i é 

ictionary elements of European iniernal problems must take precedence over those 

mber, were external in their main content. Viewing Allied 

j en the since the beginning of the Allied offensive in Nov 

rather than ex- 42—when, for the first time, deeds began to repla 

worth while digging in as the yardstick of Allied intentions—they reasoned tha 

xamine their origins for Allies were going to win and that unless they hamstrur 
internal enemies while they were still weak and isolated | 

ago I was in Turkey, watching—so far as you can ali but an indifferently applied German protection, the 
gh the frosted glass of an enemy frontier—what wing émigré elements and all that they stood for 
in Greece. Later all my documents were de- eventually come sailing into power beneath the guns ot 
ore 


y were not fully published collaborators. An almost entirely right-wing demonstrat: 


paraphrase what I then British fleet and would make common cause with 


the edit inder whom I then served Athens on January 14 in favor of Scobie and the so 
sidered them “‘indiscreet.”’ truce shows how correct their estimate of the potent 


I wrote then that, so far as it was possible to tell, the grant situation was. 
nce to Italy, coming as it did on top of Dar- Their reasoning may of course, on a long-term view, | 
lan's appointment—to say nothing of our tenderness to been mistaken—it is yet too early to say that it was—b 
Franco—-must inevitably lead to civil war in Greece. The fact least it was logical; and logic drove them to consolidate th 


‘ 


| with and shown exceptional favor to power by attacking their internal enemies, the collabor: 


n Greece, whether rightly or wrongly, fence-sitters, and other right-wing conspirators, befor: 


no 


illainy and reactionary corruption, these could command assistance from outside. There is 1 
suppose that their ing notable in the fact that these enemies were drawn fro 
ad the left and center to the right or tory element in Greece: the phenomeno 
omething about it, they “right-wing collaboration” is common to all occupied Eur 

odious state in which and the only fric nds these gangsters have found in Brita 
pire | toge ther to are the Tory riftraff. 
Yet it ill becomes this riffraff, led in Britain by the pr 
baron brothers Camrose and Kemsley,* to condemn the 
havior with which they charge the leaders of the E. A 
for they were the supporters of the Serbian, Mihail 
¢ Camrose owns the Daily Telegraph, his brother, Kemaley, the 


Timea and the servant ri's Daily Shetch, the three most irrespons! 


: ' 1 
unreliable newspapers published in London. 
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ions. Our error was not intervention Dut the creation of 
‘ nal . Poeun earl = tacevanhinn cart And 
in i CONG I nich made intervention necessary. And 
nay I i ) urcy path OF Warlanism, we not un- 
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naturally found ourselves on the wrong side. Yet our shame 
not « moiicl 1.3 ] ve > eeact P ¢ eo t mb 
» not so much due to love of reaction as to fear OF socialism; 
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1,1] +} _ ar 
iOve Can evel 


ind fear, of course, is always more ignoble than 
\\ ! ! 4} rs . ++ 
be. Will the Foreign Ofhce and the State Department please 


note’ Above all, will Robert Murphy note that fact? 


behind the Enemy Line 
BY ARGUS 


N WAR time it is normal to receive little news from the 

enemy's country. But, paradoxically, we are getting even 
less from German territory that has been taken away from 
the enemy. It might have been supposed that with the entry 
of Allied troops into a German province the shutters would 
be taken from the windows, that one would be able to find 
there the first authentic answers to many questions of great 
import for the future, be able for the first time to study 
actual conditions and to observe the people’s attitude toward 
the past, present, and future. It might have been expected 
that Allied public opinion would be given every opportunity 
to instruct itself freely in occupied German territory. 

Just the opposite has been the case. News from German 
territory now in Allied hands, instead of being more abund- 


ye 


int than before the Nazis were driven out, does not con 


through at all. This is especially true in the east. While 


Silesia was under Nazi rule, the Silesian newspapers were 
received in other countries, and much could be learned from 
the articles, announcements, decrees, and even the advertise- 


ments that appeared in them. There were also the corre- 


spondents for neutral papers, whose dispatches mentioned 
various hay | nings in the provin ( 


Silesians to relatives and friends abroad. There was business 


There were letters from 


correspond nce between Silesian and Swiss or Swedish firms. 


When the facts thus 


they provid d a considerable amount of information, and 


gleaned were put together in a mosaic, 


= = (Tr 4 
f province ould not be said to be entirely cut off from 


li 


world. But all these channels for news were blocked by 


he Russian occupation, and no others have been opened 
th lim-out which prevailed under the Nazis has_ be- 
yne a total black-out. If it continues, the German settle- 
will be submitted to a public opinion tn the democra- 

; which has been deprive d of any chance to form a picture 


conditions in Germany. The settlement will 


irkroom. 


ylumnist must bow to this situation. Interesting as it 
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1aifnausen, Switzer 


Febru r / rt} renecating It ell 4 + el. 
eDruary 6, 1s worth repeating. It tells of a twelve 


Polish boy whom the Swiss border sentries had fo 
days before half frozen in the snow. According to 
statement, he had run away from St. Blasien, a 


> 1 >] 1 I; ' " . ¢ 
in the Black Forest, because both his parents had ! 





The family had recently been moved to St. Bia 
+} Catia ws oe ae = , i a 
ti i er was oraecred to work on the construction 
arms and ammunition depots in the forest. Graduail 
knew of t ret work were killed—shot in cold b! 
after the other. Even the mother was not spared. Af 


This is the first definite, concrete news of special 
tions for resistance in the mountainous region of 
Germany. It may indicate that there is some truth 
rumors that the Nazis will make their last stand the: 

Countless descriptions of the “new migration” 
Reich from east to west fill both German and neutral : 
papers. Churning through a country picked bare of 
in bitter cold, the human flood presents a picture of 
that, in the words of a Swedish witness, ‘defies all d 
tion and is unprecedented in history.” Especially im; 
are the signs of manifold disintegration. A dispatch 
Stockholm Aftonbladet of February 2 runs as follows: 

Desertions from the German army in the east have 

creased to unheard-of proportions during recent weeks. P 

larly soldiers from Pomerania, West Prussia, and Brand 

are making for home to save what can be saved. Bec 
the millions of refugees the authorities cannot exercise cf 
control. Informed circles estimate the number of desert 
the past four weeks at more than twenty thousand. Disob« 

is increasing in all the front units, and morale has deteri 
strikingly. On Monday the 242d Grenadier Regiment | 
be withdrawn from battle because entire detachments laid d 
their arms. 

The Stockholm Expressen of February 6 reports t! 
all the eastern towns and villages that have been desert« 


their inhabitants soldiers enter the houses ‘looking not on 
for food but, primarily, for civilian clothes. If they find 
something they can wear they leave their uniforms and tr 


to make their way westward with the refugees.” 


The Gestapo seems to have begun the liquidation of 


persons who ever had any connection with Russia 
Stockholm Af/tonbladet said on February 3 that in the « 












i 


of this “incredibly stepped-up terror’’ Count Friedr 


Werner von der Schulenburg, former German ambas 


in Moscow, had been arrested; also the former Ger 
Reichstag member Professor Otto Hétsch, author of sev 
books on Russian history and publisher of a magazine d 
ing with Slavonic problems. The Svenska Daghbladet rep 
the arrest of a large number of “former politicians, o! 


possible shades of opinion, who might conceivably p! 
role in some future government.” The newspaper added 
in Berlin a list of ten thousand names has been draw: 
—persons “who are considered unreliable and who wi! 
compulsorily evacuated from Berlin as soon as the « 


actually menaced. These ten thousand people include 


of Germany's outstanding industrial and banking executives 


officials, lawyers, and doctors,” 
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pamphlet is the rather awkward amalgamation 


knowledge,” of the “vertebration of the manly and 


| by the war. The personal qualities of tt 

he had nursed in the Washington hospitals scemc 
§ 

to have proved what he called the “religious” value 


mocracy. In terms of human quality- and for Whitman 


Whitman can admire the glow and bust 


“is canker'd, crude, superstitious, rotten.’ 


Vistas” that Whitman makes the often-quoted remark 


a well-contested American el 


a nauional “myth,” a moral iden ity 


SERMON ON A TEXT FROM WHITMAN 


BY LIONEL TRILLING 


EMOCRATIC VISTAS” is Walt Whitman’s m it 
ngle work in prose, yet it has never be 
American readers. For this there is some reason 


mm ot 


; 1" 
1S all too 


irked by that dull explosiveness of syntax which 
in found appropriate to his prophetic moods in prose ; 
| of half-educated words and phrases—we hear of “the 


“stores ot 


j 
{ 


j 


personalism,” jargon bad enough in itself, ridicu- 
the man who made so much fuss about literary pre- 
ess in others, but forgivable in the genius who was 
outside the established intellectual order, to see the 
the truth. For all its faults of manner, the little 
great; and in any discussion of the relation of Ameri- 
rature to American life it is a central document. 
“Democratic Vistas’ is about the 
democracy. The future of democracy is made to 
1, in a sense, on literature. I say ‘in a sense” because 
of fact Whitman believes that democracy depends 
ertain condition of mind or state of being which is not 
1 by literature alone, but here he is concerned to urge 
literature its duty of fostering this crucial emotion, 
shed in 1871, the pamphlet is in part the expression 
Whitman’s disappointment after his nearly mystical ex- 
- of the Civil War. To Whitman, his nation had been 


re young 
] 


the only criterion—the American experiment was 
s. Yet the years after the war terribly denied that 
le of na- 


xpansion, but he sees that behind the facade there ts 


»¢ 


for dejection and despair. ‘Society in these states,’ 
’ He sees 
of all ‘moral conscientious fiber.’”” He sees hypocrisy, 
liousness, a false intellectuality; puny bodies; bad 
men believe not in the women, 
women in the men.” The business classes are de- 


the class of civil servants no Jess so. It is in ‘Demo- 


| 


L10n, 


he feels that politics is no longer spontancous and 

itive—''these savage, wolfish parties alarm me.” 

1 a way of national salvation he turns to literature. 
what he wants from literature is what every nation- 


it 1s what Goethe in his nationalist mo- 








yuntry, what Whitman himself calls in a hideous but telling 
| in American stock personality.” 
4 I 

But Whitman wants something more. He is in the grea 
omantic tradition, and he shares as fully as possible the 





iarge romantic 
atus.” With affinities to Wor: 
Arnold, his view of the relation of 


losest to Schiller’s. I do not know 


4 + 1 ! ~ . ; _ 
belief in the pout al mission of the “‘liter 


isworth, Shelley, Carlyle, and 
to politics 1s 


had 


literature 


whether h read 
“Letters on Art’’—and certainly his statement is far 
| 1.1 1 ty ’ 1 

less philosophically elaborate than Schiller’s and no doubt the 


literature 


Schiller’s 
better for that but like Schiller he conceives of 
as the intermediary between the necessary authority of 
ernment and the ideal condition of human freedom 
We must remember that for Whitman authority was no 


if 


bad thing. He says that democracy may be defined by its 
free diversity, but he is not so naive as to think that free 
diversity can exist without authority. If “Democratic Vistas” 
begins with ideas derived from John Stuart Mill’s “On 
Liberty,” it goes on to speak handsomely of Carlyle’s “Shoot- 
ing Niagara,” that desperate prediction of the anarchy de- 
mocracy may bring 

The whole pamphlet is a tissue of such contradictions, 
or, rather, modulations. Whitman is always showing him- 
self as a more complex intelligence than perhaps he wanted 
to be, or than many of his readers want him to be. We 
often hear that Whitman’s thought is anti-dualistic. In actual 
fact, he lived in a world of dualisms—body-soul, past-future, 
mass-individual, liberty-authority, life-death. His character- 
istic way of thought is to support one term of a dualism, 
then hasten to protect the other. For him the oppositions, 
although antagonistic to each other, are not negations of 
each other. In more senses than one Whitman’s view of the 
world was dialectical: the world as he knew it was the dia- 
logue of the disagreement between the great antagonistic 
principles. In ‘Democratic Vistas” what concerns him is 
the antagonism between authority, the representation of the 
mass, the average, and freedom or individualism, what he 
calls ““personalism.” Democracy can exist only if authority 
can organize diversity; but democracy dies if authority en 
croaches on personalism. It is here, at this moment of deli 
cate balance, that the call goes out to the poet. 
full rich 
ness and complication of “Democratic Vistas’’ or even to 
paraphrase all that Whitman s 
important to remark, however, how subtle a view Whitmar 
He believe 
that literature is more important than congresses or acts o 
state, for literature affects the depths of a na 


soul. He thinks that literature must deal with ‘the 


yet he does not think th it al do > il pt per 


It is not possible in short space to suggest the 


ys in it about literature. It is 


took of the relation of literature to politics. 


tion’s scarce 


conscious 
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BY JAN KARSKI 
Poland is not political parties or 


Lublin Commiitees or London governments, but men whose hearts 
can be broken or filled with hope. This book tells the story of the 
Polish men and women who have lived through five years of war 
solely to make Poland into a humane, democratic state which will 
decide for itself who shall govern it. These are the people whose 
hearts now hang in the balance. This is their book, and only 
through them can you understand a nation for which Britain went 


to war and which is today dividing allies. 


A Book-of-the-Month Club selection. Price $3.00 





Written in Sand 


BY JOSEPHINE YOUNG CASE 


uA 
The very poetry of adventure and 
high emprise .. . One of the breathless 
incidents of American histery, handied 
here with fine understanding and warm 
psychological perception of character 
. comes very close to being a clas- 
sic.""—DBoston Globe $2.00 














Looking 
for a Bluebird 


BY JOSEPH WECHSBERG 


A tender, wacky story about the life 
of a seafaring second-fiddier who fid- 
dled the measure for a steamship com- 
pany's long-distance joy rides through 
the Mediterranean. A new Houghton 
Mifflin Literary Fellowship book. $2.50 
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" OWEN LATTIMORE 


* points the road American ‘policy must take / 
‘if democracy is to win Asia 
and Asia is to win democracy 


‘SOLUTION 
IN ASIA 


Lin Yutang, Edgar Snow, Joseph C. Grew, Brooks 

Atkinson, Walter Sy iconia and many By SAMUEL SHELLABARGER 

others have all had their say about Asiatic affairs 

Who is right? What has happened to the govern- “There is a touch of Gil Blas in this 

ment of China? What should we do with the 

Japanese Emperor? Will our liberal policy in the 

Philippines redeem us from the stigma of imperial 

sm? Here for the first time Owen Lattimore eveale Dumas. Yet not in a s 

the interpla ry of forces in Asia as he has come to from the first chapter to the fi 

know them during twenty-five years of intima triumph...is the author without ful 
aintance with Far Eastern peoples. This book wil il 

read in every Foreign Office. Chiang Kai-shek 

will hear of it and so will Mao Tse-tung. The Jap- the period he recreates a 

anese Imperial Diet will excoriate it and cartel mag- —Boston Glove 

nates will try to dismiss it. Read it and see why. . es 473,360 copies in print, 


including Literary Guild @* $3 
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! of his own authent 
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An Atlantic Monthly Press Book ®@ 








JACQUES BARZUN- iain 


illuminates the whole question 
THE GREEN YEARS 


of our national culture 
while probing our educational aims and methods By Dr. A. J. Cronin 
Top National Fiction Best Seller accurd- 


ing to the New York Herald Tribune 


Bouk Review. February 18. $2.50 
TE [Xa 4 a YANKEE from OLYMPUS 


Justice Holmes and His Family 


By Catherine Drinker Bowen 
An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 
$3.00 
CITIZEN TOUSSAINT 


Onc of our most brilliant young philosophers and By Ralph Korngold 
historians writes a provocative, personal commentary $3.00 

on American teaching. In the course of his wise and 

witty discussion, he includes a great deal that has PREJUDICE: saranese-americans 
needed saying about the individual's role in a de- 
mocracy. 








Symbol of Racial Intolerance 
By Carey McWiiliams 


$3.00 














An Atlantic Monthly Press Book * $3.00 





LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY BOSTON 


Howard Fast says THE CROSS AND THE ARROW by Albert Maltz Is: “a superb work of art...at once a tale of high adventure and a testimony for mankind,” $2.75 
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. America’s BALKAN 


Eastern 
~~ BACKGROUND 
By 


‘e By T. A. Bisson 
. Bernard Newman 


; urgent need for this 


: , e FE. Tr ° 

eview of our Far East- This study of the complicated, color- 

-, policy, its fai and its et 

ne orem . ful Balkan nations is “the best lay- 
ses. Mr. Bisson summa- Le ; 

‘ . man s interpretation of the past, pres- 

historical background , a a 

' , en am pee = 

lyzes recent diplomatic ent and future of that vital part of the 


nd key questions of world that has yet been written.” — 
$3.00 New York Herald Tribune Book 


Review. “‘A clear, authoritative and 





a extraordinarily detached guide to 
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———= “_- chaos.”—New York Times. $2.50 














China: 
After Seven 
Years of War 


Edited by H. K. Tong 


Seven authors who know China 
at first hand tell how the 
Chinese people look, van 
and fight today. They picture 
concretely the economic, so- 
cial, and cultural conditions of 
the China behind the head- 





lines. $2.00 
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The Journal of 


Mary Hervey Russell THE 


A Submerged Nation 


UKRAINE 


By Storm Jameson By William Henry Chamberlin 








le, restless, and sensitive mind is depicted in this Mr. Chamberlin recounts the Ukraine's history—a story of 
ournal of Storm Jameson’s leading character. wars, famines, devastation — and pictures a courageous 
ctive account of life in Europe, of modern ten- neop!e with a fierce desire for freedom and national unity 

s in art, of the coming of war, of refugee authors, He gives a trenchant analysis of their political prospects 
| under bombs. $2.50 | asa part of the Soviet Union. $1.75 
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GIANT TO 
BRAZIL: tue sours 
By Alice Rogers Hager 


presentation of Brazil by means of photosraphs 


inanying text. Not merely a picture book, it i:terary figures of 


stematically the history, geography, and gov- pl 


f teee her peoples, customs, and cultural 
. Photographs by Jackie Martin $2.00 


Brazilian Literature 


By Erico Verissimo 


This lively outline not only introduces the important 


Brazil, but also reflects her histor 


vhilesophy, culture, and social scene. Written with hu- 
mor and gracerulness especially for North Americans, by 


the author of Crossroads. $2.00 
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Feil 


THE WILSON 
ER As years oF PEACE, 


By JOSEPHUS DANIELS ‘1910-1917 


HEN Josephus Daniels is talking and the 

period is one of the great periods in United 
States history, there is much of entertainment and 
much of solid value to be had from listening ...a 
delightful book, rich in material and mellow in 
temper.” -—Chicago Tribune 
illustrated with contemporary photographs and 
cartoons 2nd printing. $4.00 


BLACK WIDOW 


AMERICA’S MOST POISONOUS SPIDER 


By RAYMOND W.. THORP and 
WELDON D. WOODSON 


BOOK for lay readers as well as scien- 
tists, popular in style yet scientifically 
accurate. Ilustrated, $3.00 


WHEN WE’RE 
GREEN WE GROW 


By JANE SIMPSON McKIMMON 























t= story of pioneering in home demonstration 
for farm women, 4-H Clubs for girls, community 
canneries, and women’s markets, told by a North 
Carolina woman who blazed the trail. 






At your bookstore 
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INTERNATIONAL 


MONETARY 
COOPERATION 


By GEORGE N. HALM 


HE first full discussion of this subject to include 
all the proposals leading to and resulting from 
the Bretton Woods Conference. A definition and 
analysis of international monetary cooperation, of 
the gold standard and its possible alternatives as 
they relate to international trade and peace. $4.00 


WHAT THE 
NEGRO WANTS 


By RAYFORD W. LOGAN and others 


J STRONGLY urge that you read ‘What the 
Negro Wants’ . . . a program that can be used 
by all people of the United States... not just 
Negroes alone.” —Chicago Daily News 

3rd printing. $3.50 
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2nd Printing. $3.00 
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An Uncertain Sound 
DEMOCRACY UNDER PRESSURE: SPECIAL INTER- 
ESTS VS. THE PUBLIC WELFARE. By Stuart Chase. 
Th consi Fund Sl. 
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eries to rs “ s that our political and economic 


; devoted this volume of his post-war 
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WE KNOW that many people are having diffi- 
be ining copies of America’s No. 1 non-fiction 


the situation 
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re w be shipped December 

of stock many days beto Christmas 
s exhausted. Orders continued 

n was ready on January 20 

w out of xk again, and 


000 more copies, which will be filled 
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h him now, to be filled out of his next 
We are supplying hem as raj idly as we can, 


$35.00 


1945 paper quota holds out 


362, 736 copies sold | 
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> war. 
is the situation we face, but that is the situation no- 
ants to talk about. Instead, we find reactionaries and 
alike all talking about eliminating sin and getting 
{ the table to work for the common good. Reactionaries 
; as a way of distracting people's attention from the 
— — and preventing action on it. Liberals 
. Chase do this, I suspect, as a cover for the attempt 
wer in a few feeble treatments for the underlying 
[his type of deception may serve the reactionaries’ purpose 
preventing action. But how can it serve the liberals’ pur- 
of facilitating constructive change? As the recent 
1gs cn Wallace showed, the reactionaries aren't fooled 
bit by the liberal talk of ‘‘let’s all pull together and we'll 
ke the profit and investment system work better than it 
| before—and we'll reduce taxes and pay off the debt, 
They continue to sit on the lid and hold on to their 
r. At the same time the liberals forfeit their one chance 
iss support for a program of peaceful, constructive 
nge in advance of collapse and chaos, by failing to tell the 
1, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. “For if the 
pet give an uncertain sound, who shall prepare himself 
the battle ?”’ BEN JAMIN GINZBURG 
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“I Muse Upon My Country’s Ills” 








IS WELL KNOWN that Herman Melville was more of 
: poet in his prose than in his poetry. Whole passages from 
novels fall into a blank verse which, by comparison with 

: formal poetry, is richer in imagery and bolder in move- 

The following, which I print as verse, is a passage 
Meby Dick” on the Pacific Ocean: 

And meet it is, that over these sea-pastures, 

Wide-rolling, watery prairies and Potters’ Fields 

Of all four continents, the waves should rise 

And fall, and ebb and flow unceasingly ... 

It is true that in the next clause the meter breaks down; 
) it does in numerous passages of the actual poems; yet 
is no evidence that Melville as a poet was a vers-librist 

principle. His verse is nevertheless worth studying, and 
O. Matthiessen’s ‘““Herman Melville: Selected i ‘ 
Directions, $1) is admirably edited and prefaced. 


( 
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, Melville seems to have regarded verse as primarily a 
1 for speculation on politics, history, and religion; and 
1 Of his thought consists in reflecting on this country’s 


ly. Thus there are the reflective Battle Pieces, in pired 
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“Packed with dynamite” 
—Chicago Sun 


Che Secret 
History of 


THE WAR 


WAVE RLEY ROOT 


DID YOU KNOW-—that in 1942 a group of 
German generals formed a junta with the 
purpose of upsetting Hitler—and that these 
were the same men who appeared again last 
July in the attempted assassination of the 
Fuhrer? 


DID YOU KNOW—that a guerilla army of 
8000 Koreans is fighting the Japanese in Man- 
chukuo? 


DID YOU KNOW-—that Germany's first 
plan for taking over Austria was to murder von 
Papen, her own ambassador in Vienna, and 
blame Austria for it? 


DID YOU KNOW-—that German foreign 
minister von Ribbentrop was sure England 
wouldn't fight when Germany attacked Po- 
land? 


These are a very few of the scores of hitherto 
little known or unchronicled facts described at 
length in Mr. Root’s fascinating volumes—a work 
that is vital to a better understanding of the be- 
wildering and cataclysmic world events of the 
past five years. 


“Root has done a magnificent job. He has inte- 
grated seemingly isolated phenomena of a world 
gone berserk into a single coherent story which 
makes sense. . . Encyclopedic though it is in 
scope, it makes enthralling reading?’ 

— John Cournos, Chicago Sun 


Two Volumes, Boxed $10.00 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 
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00 COPIES IN PRINT 


“A surprisingly hon- 
est book for a de- 
mocracy to be able 
to produce in the 


middie of a war.” 


Under the 
General Editorship of 


Sumner 
Welles 





@ “The best current book promoting an under- 


standing of the pec ples of the world. 
i 


Board of Judges of East & 
@ “A grand book and a ‘must’ book, full of 
vastly valuable knowledge.” 


—Frederick L. Schuman, PM 


W st Association 


86 Countries « 61 Maps « 8" x 11” 


$3.75 at your bookstore 
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Slavery and Economics 
THE BRITISH INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


well p owed by historians, but Professor Eric W 


Harvard University proves that the intensive cultin 


special plots can still yield a worth-while crop. In 


ism and Slavery’ (Chapel Hill, $3) he has gi 


scholarly but incisively written study of the part 


| by a ripened capitalism in the downfall of 
sh West Indies. 
In his preface Professor Williams asserts that |! 


an essay in ideas or interpretation” t 
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a hard-bitten economic determinist who refuses to 


Abolitionist movement beyond its ¢ 
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Williams, I think, pushes his economic deter- 
Abolitionists could make 
as the economic climate was adverse 
hastened the end, and most of the 
ints’’ were truly disinterested even if rationalized 


st was the motive of some of their financial back- 


ever, we can agree about Wilberforce, one of the 


igreeable ‘‘do-gooders”’ in history, whom Professor 


finds ‘small’ and “smug” and, as a leader, “‘ad- 
) Moderation, compromise, and delay 


KEITH HUTCHISON 


Vestern Childhood 


HE ISN'T 7 


Harvey Fergusson, in his 


ANGLING HIMSELF UP in child 
“Home in the West’’ 
5), tells an interesting story 
neering forbears and his own child! 
New Mr. Fergusson 
ded to go to town in this book and give us, 
of Freud, 


no doubt, the results of what he calls 


Sloan, and Pearce, $2.7 
100d and youth 


juerque, Mexico. appat- 


with 


John B. Watson, and Harry Emerson 
“an inquiry 


origins.”” He even has an Appendix telling about 
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ird to see what all the psychology is about. Both 


personable; his father, 
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ratic Congressman, bored him with his speeches; 
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er was a good sort who let him alone. There is a 
reminiscent of Lincoln Steffens, on how he liked 
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He was apparently a brooding little boy (how 
“The 


'?), and he says that he was a 
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“rebel,” though he 
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One appealing passage in the book is his descrip- 
of his detestation of the military school he attended, 
ive him a lasting aversion to military life. 
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spect. The v ylume contains three stories on a common 
—the power of love to irradiate the world. In Kullan t 


animal joy of a little country serving girl is made to trans 


form the lives of the city womca she works for; in The 
Mclody an idiot child works the nell of lov ©) 1 bitte: 
loveless village; in A Blade of G love of their teacher 
performs miracles upon a group of benighted slum children 
Love, love. love: so much virtuous motive | id into ¢ 

small volume would alone be enough to turn me against 
it. But in addition Mrs. Morris continues to write in an 
all-on-tiptoc with-wonder-at-life prose wh h 5 perrectly 
matched to her ecstatic material. Yet it is within her power 


so sharply to project a mood that, for long after I put down 


something she has written, it reveri 
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Morris's ability to involve and charm me against, as it wer 

my better judgment. In part, of course, it must be simply 

or not so simp!y—the communicating power of her creative 
intensity. But I think it is also in large measure the Swedish 
setting of her stories, her use of an environment that is so 
lacking in the usual touchstones of sordid reality that it 
becomes a Never-never Land of poetic possibility, a fairy- 
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